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From the “ American Naturalist.’* 
The Aboriginal Mound Builders of Tennessee. 
(Conclud d trom page 299.) 

The hill upon which the residence of Col. 
erton stands, about nie miles from Nash- 
le, was in ancient times covered with a 
urishing Indian village. The circular de- 
essions of their wigwams are still visible. 
ae aborigines appeared to have been at- 
ucted to this locality by the noble spring 
hich bursts out at the foot of the hill. Thou- 
mds of bones were exhumed in excavating 
cellar of the family mansion.’ The crest 
d south-eastern slope of the hill are covered 
th stone graves, many of which have been 
ened by curiosity hunters. A large num- 
rare concealed by the rank growth of weeds 
d grass. Those which I examined at this 
ality were all constructed upon the same 
an. 
rious sizes, from that just sufficient to en- 
pse the remains of a little child, up to the 
ng stone coffin of eight feet. Some have 
pposed that these little graves enclosed a 
ve of pigmies, but upon careful examination 
many, at various localities, we discovered 
at they were simply the graves of the 


relopment, from the toothless child, through 
€ period of dentition, up tu the appearance 
‘the wisdom teeth. Some of the small graves 
mtained the bones of small animals, appa- 
tly of dogs, rabbits, squirrels and wild cats, 
of birds, such as the wild turkey. These 
‘imals were buried with the children. Some 
the burial mounds were evidently used also 
» sacred and religious purposes, and were 
id in high veneration as the resting place 
rey | families. Thus, in a small mound 
J explored, about one hundred feet in 
er and ‘about ten feet high, on the 
stern'bank of the Cumberland river, oppo- 


Lae 


Here, as elsewhere, the graves were of|sun, 


ung ; for we found the teeth in all stages of|cling the suns, 


inches in height. 


impressions of which were plainly visible upon 
the outer surface. 


layer of ashes, about one inch in thickness, 
and these ashes had the appearance and com- 
position of having been derived from the 
burning of animal matter. The antlers and 


jaw bone of a deer were found resting upon 


the surface of the altar. The edges of the 
vase, which had been broken off, apparently 
by accident during the performances of the 
religious ceremonies, were carefully laid over 
the layer of ashes, and the whole covered with 
earth near three feet in thickness, and thus 
the ashes have been preserved to a remark- 
able extent from the action of the rains. 
Stone sarcophagi were ranged around the 
central altar with the heads of the dead to 
the centre, and the feet to the circumference, 
resembling the radii of a circle. The inner 
circle of graves was constructed with great 
care, and all the Indians buried around the 
altar were ornamented with beads of various 


kinds, some of which had been cut out of 


large sea-shells, others out of bone, and others 
again, were composed of an entire sea shell, 
the thread upon which they were strung. 

In a most carefully constructed stone sarco- 
phagus with the face looking to the setting 
a beautiful shell ornament was found 
resting upon the breast bone. It had a cen- 
tral sun, and the large circle around this curi- 
ously divided into three figures or equal parts, 
with two outer rows of suns (nine suns in the 
outer row, making twenty-three suns in these 
two rows), making with the central sun, 
ewenty-four suns in all; and with stars encir- 
This ornament upon its con- 
cave figured surface, had been covered with 
red paint; upon the back the convex plane 
surface was smooth and plain, with the excep- 
tion of three crescentic marks. 

The material of which it is composed was 
derived from a large flat sea-shell; no fresh 


water muscle, in any part of the waters of 


ssee and of the surrounding States, 
hie en a uniform thickness of flat shell 
equal to this; and the regularity of its con- 
vexity and concavity, as well as the perfection 
of allits parts, and the uniformity of its thick- 
ness everywhere, are proofs that it must have 
been derived from a very large shell from the 
sea coast. This skeleton had around the neck, 


The entire vessel had been 
; moulded in a large wicker basket, formed of 
ce Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two/split canes, and the leaves of the cane, the 


The circle of the vase ap- 
peared to be almost mathematically correct. 
The surface of the altar was covered with a 


punctured, so as to admit of the passage of 


breast, as well as from the care with which 
the sarcophagus had been constructed, we 
judged that this was the priestess of the sun. 
In the grave of a thild, near the right side of 
the grave of the priestess of the sun, and at 
the foot of the grave of a gigantic old Indian, 
seven feet in length, and of great age, as 
manifested by the loss of teeth, and the ab- 
sorption of the alveoli, a curious small black 
idol was exhumed. The features of this image 
resemble those of the Aztec, or ancient Mexi- 
can sculptures. The figure is kneeling, with 
the hands clasped across the breasts (forming 
a cross) in the attitude of prayer. This image 
is formed of a mixture of black clay and 
powdered shells, and is exceedingly hard, with 
a smooth, polished surface. The under jaw of 
the old Indian, whose grave lay near this 
idol, was of remarkable size, and had only 
one long, sharp fang, like the tooth of a wild 
animal. On the left of the grave of the 
priestess of the sun lay two other most care- 
fully constru-ted graves, in one of which nu- 
merous beads were found, enclosing or encir- 
cling various portions of the skeleton, and in 
the other a large sea conch. Also two copper 
ornaments, lying on the side of the head of 
the skeleton, or rather two round pieces of 
wood, with a hole in the centre, and covered 
with a thin layer of copper. Two skeletons, 
apparently those of a man and woman, were 
found on the southern slope of the mound 
near the altar, which had been interred with- 
out any stone coffin. In the hand of the wo- 
man was a beautiful, light reddish yellow 
vase, painted with regular black figures. 
Under the head of the male skeleton lay a 
splendid stone hatchet with the entire handle 
and ring, at the end of the handle, cut out of 
a compact green chloritic primitive stone, A 
circle of graves extended around the inner 
circle, which we have described as radiating 
from the altar. The stone coffins of the outer 
circle lay at right angles to the inner circle, 
and rested as it were at the feet of the more 
highly honored and favored dead. In the 
outer graves no ornaments were found—only 
a few small arrow heads and fragments of 
shells and pots. After careful examination, 
we were forced to the conclusion that this 
sacred mound was formed at the time of the 
death of some celebrated chief or chieftess, 


ithe representative of the sun ; and the more 


distinguished members of the family were 
buried in the inner circle around the altar, 
where the eternal fire was kept, and the more 
humble relatives and attendants around at 
their feet. It is probable that this sacred 
mound marked the site of an ancient temple 


waist and ankles, numerous beads of 
The smallor beads were all of 


of the sun, in which the aborigines kept the 
eternal fire. The sacrifices upon the altar 


sip) 
of the mound, about three 
Lun a large sacri- 
, forty-three inches in di- 
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in caves, and others upon the summit of high 
mounds. 

It is worthy of notice that some of the idols 
have the forehead flattened, making an exact 
line with the nose, and resembling in all re- 
spects the Toltec heads of Mexico, while others 
are represented with full round foreheads ; 
and it is still further worthy of notice that 
the hair of the head of the idols is represented 
in a very different mode from that in which 
the nomadic tribes of North American Indians 
now wear it. In the female idols the hair is 
gathered into a knot or ‘“ waterfall” behind, 
while in the male idols it is bound into a cue 
behind, like the hair of the Chinese. These 
remarkable sculptures in hard sandstone, 
limestone and porphyry, correspond in fea- 
tures and mode of hair dress with the inhabi- 
tants of Central America, at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. 


a hood. Another small idol fashioned of white 
clay, found in Middle Tennessee, painted with 
the same black pigment, and dressed in what 
appears to represent a woven garment, has 
the sign of the cross upon both shoulders. 
The idol found in the sacred mound, as we 
have before said, has the arms crossed upon 
the breast, in the attitude of prayer, the crown 
upon the head has three prominences, and the 
hatchet has three marks upon its head, and 
the beautiful shell ornament from the same 
mound has the symbol of the Trinity, both 
upon the anterior and posterior surfaces. 

A circular shell ornament, with a well 
formed crown in the centre, which had. been 
filled with some kind of red pigment, was dis- 
covered by Colonel Putnam in a stone grave 
near Nashville. 

These religious relics are of a great interest 


Herera, in describing the inhabitants of|in their bearing upon the probable date of the 


Yucatan, says: “ They flatten their heads and 
foreheads, their ears were bored, with rings 
in them, their hair was long like women, and 
in tresses, with which they made a garland 
about the head, and alittle tail hung behind.” 

The most important and interesting result 
in the entire series of investigations is the dis- 
eovery of undoubted symbols of the Catholic 


mounds and temples and graves in which 
they are found, and in the proof-which they 
afford, that the inhabitants of America, have, 
at various times, come in contact with the 
civilization and religion of Europe, even be- 
fore the recognized era of the discovery and 
exploration of the American continent. 

In several of the crania, the os-Incae, char- 


religion in the stone graves and mounds of|acteristic of the Peruvian skulls, was observed. 


Tennessee. In a stone grave in a small mound 
within an extensive fortification on the banks 
of Big Harpeth river, two and a half miles 
from Franklin, on the plantation of General 
DeGrattenried, four copper crosses were ex- 
humed, resting upon the skull of an old In- 
dian. The copper had stained the bones of 
the cranium of a deep green color. In their 
general outlines two of these crosses presented 
the general contour of the human figure. The 
orosses appear to have been stamped upon 
the copper plates with a die. 

This grave also contained a remarkable 
vase, fashioned of a light yellow clay and 
crushed river shells, upon the sides of which 
were painted in black, three crosses, surround- 
ed with three circles and three crowns. The 
rounded body of the vase was accurately di- 
vided into three portions, by the black pig- 
ment disposed in three black bands, uniting 
at the base and neck of the vase, thus leaving 
three circular spaces, upon the rounded sides, 
which were ornamented with the central 
cross, an outer circle around each cross, while 
this circle was again surmounted by the crown, 
Each crown had ten prominences or points. 
The superior portion of the neck of the vase 
was arched and so turned as to form the mouth 
horizontally. The summit of the vase termi- 
nated in a well shaped nipple. 

In a similar burial mound within the same 
enclosure, amongst other most interesting 
relics, we discovered two large vases, marked 
in a similar manner, with three divisions, 
three central crosses, three circles around the 


fastened on the summit after the manner of; experience concerning this thing, whic: 


: 


this! That which I had certainly rece! 
from God, and which the true birth at 
had féd on, the earthly birth would be ca 
ing at, laying hold of, and treasnring uy 
feed on at another time. Likewise in 
reading of the scriptures, I lay open to — 
great snare, of reading in. my own will, 
ef gathering from thence in my own un 
standing, and so growing wise concerning 
things of God after the flesh; for thougl 
that time, I was not without living kn 
ledge and experiences of God, yet I knew 
how to turn from the death, nor to kee 
the life; and so the bad, the lean, the eart, 
the ill-favored, overgrew the good and v 
pleasing to God, and brought it into bi 
misery and death. Oh! that ye knew be 
begotten of the will of the Father, and k: 
ing to the will of the Father, and receiv 
the bread daily from His hand! That wl 
man conceiveth concerning the scripture 
not the pure milk of the word, but that wl 
the breasts give out; that is it which h 
the immediate life, virtue and true nour 
ment init. And this must be returned b 
into the treasury, and not held in the eart 
part, in the earthly will and understand 
but received from the life again when i 
again needed; yea, this have I often kno 


That this ancient race were descended from|that when I have been in great distres 
the Toltecs, and were probably a branch of|have received fresh comfort from the Lc 
the Natchez, is rendered probable, not only} but running to that afterwards, it never : 
from the conformation of the crania, but also} able to comfort me, but more deeply woun 


from the history of this once powerful, but|me. 


now extinct nation of the Natchez. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Letter of Isaac Penington. 
(ConcludM from page 300.) 

There are yet some things further weighty 
upon my heart to lay before them, needful 
for them to consider of, which may be service- 
able and helpful to them in their present con- 
dition, if the Lord please to open their hearts, 
and impress them thereon. They are four 
propositions, relating to the right knowledge 
of the things of God, which are these follow- 
ing :— 


And thus has the Lord been teach 
me to live upon Himself, and not from | 
thing received from Him, but upon the 
itself, the mercy, the good pleasure, wl 
proportions out the living bread daily to 
living birth. ae 

4th. It is easy receiving of knowledge 
the earthly part, in the earthly wisdom, 
of the Spirit and living virtue. When 
readeth a scripture, it is easy conceiving 
apprehending a meaning one’s self, or tak 
in another man’s meaning; but it is hard 
staining from all conceivings and reasoni 
of the mind, and waiting for the pure will 
opening of the Spirit therein. And also | 


Ist. That the knowledge of the things of|easy retaining of knowledge, and making 


God comes from the Spirit. As the scriptures 
themselves came from the Spirit, so the true 
knowledge of them is alone given, to any man 
which receiveth it, by the same Spirit. And 
no man living can know the mind of the words 
which the Spirit spake, but as the same 
Spirit which spake them, gives the meaning 
of them. 

2d. That the knowledge of God (the living 
knowledge, the serviceable knowledge) is 
alone held in the Spirit, and in the birth which 
is of the Spirit. Man’s natural part is not the 
true treasury, nor is man’s reason to be master 
of any thing of God’s Spirit; but that which 
holds the knowledge of the kingdom, the 


crosses, and three crowns. In these large|grace of the kingdom, the living experiences, 
vases the points of the crowns were drawn|is that which is born of the Seed of the king- 
vut so as to resemble spikes and thorns, and|dom; and man’s reason is forever to be shut 
in one of the vases the ends of the thorns, or|out of the things of God, further than it bows, 
those portions which would form the cirele of;is limited and subjected. 


the crown are represented as if plaited. to- 
gether. Two vases of similar construction 
were also exhumed, one with the. head of a 
Spaniard, with a helmet upon. the. crown. 


3d, That the knowledge received from the 
Spirit, is still to be tried by the Spirit. The 
Spirit alone can keep it living, and the Spirit 
alone can tell whether the lite and virtue be 


The resemblance of the features to those of-a still in if, or whether death hath caught it; 
Spanish Cavalier is wonderful. .This small) whether it be the manna fit for the soul’s 
vessel was used as-a paint bowl; and still con- food ;.or. manna on¢e given; but now corrupted. : ‘ 
tains the red ochre. The other black vase is Oh! my dear friends; wait to understand my! which is'to inherit the life eternal; and-y 


of it in the will and wisdom of the eart 
mind (for both these are natural;) but | 
hard denying the reason, the thoughts | 
imaginations, and watching to the Spirit. 
O professors! wait for the living app 
ance of God, even for the freshness o 
Spirit in your spirits; that in that wh 
cometh from the Spirit ye may know 
Spirit, and may also know how to turn 
Him and abide with Him, having the wa 
set against that wisdom in yourselves, wk 
in all ages and generations is eternally s 
out of the things of the kingdom, althoug 
may gather, get, and hold a vast knowle 
of the things of the kingdom in the eart 
treasury. Thus fleshly Israel hath the» 
dom of the letter; but spiritual Israel 
wisdom, virtue, and life of the Spirit in 
ages and generations. And though het 
is born after the flesh, despiseth him wh 
born after the Spirit, yet this is God’s h 
and the bond-woman, the earthly wi 
with all her children (even the prestcle 


in knowledge, profession of religion 


ture observations) must. be cast out, and 


inherit-the land of life. - This-is written, t 
that might bé raised in you b tre 
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d your souls deceived when the light of that 
fully opens, which hath already dawned. 
-was in a poor low condition, when the 
ord formerly visited me; as lost, as undone, 
miserable as any. What knowledge, what 
2, what precious virtue I then received, was 
ym God’s grace; which was still His own, 
d He might call for it at His pleasure. And 
ely, he which hath received from the foun- 
n, ought to trust and to give back again to 
e fountain, when He calleth for it; and then 
remain empty, naked, and desolate, until 
be again freely visited. This is an hard 
son, who can learn it? Who can trust his 
» with the Fountain, and lie open to what 
lows? Yet this did the Lord require of me; 
my heart being not willing to part with 
life, but striving to retain it, and grow in 
b first way of the dispensation of the grace 
o perfection, He broke it after an unutter- 
e manner, and brought forth a misery and 
polation upon me asT could not possibly 
ve suspected, having been sealed by Him. 
.d now He is teaching me to live more fully 
dn His grace, or rather upon the spring, 
ere Iam nothing, where I can be nothing 
ever; but He is and will be what He will 
and when He will be; and nothing in me 
1 be satisfied with Him, but what is of Him, 
ilivesin Him. And here all that I have 
own. or formerly tasted of Him, springs up 
uin at His pleasure; and I drink of the old 
ne, and also of the new, but have nothing 
my own disposal. And when I catch at 
y thing or would be any thing, I lose the 
ing, and am corrected for my backsliding 
1 adultery of spirit, but am still again 
ited with fresh love, and the springings up 
fresh power and life, and fresh visitations 
he rich mercy and grace, which the ever- 
ting Fountain naturally opens in its own. 


unutterable; and he that will possess it, 
st sell all for it; even all his lusts and cor- 
ptions ; yea, all the riches of his nature (the 
t of his will, the best of his wisdom most 
ned ;) nay not only so, but all the riches 
nis spirit, all that he hath held or can hold 
of the life. Then, when he is poor in 
rit, and hath nothing in himself but empti- 
Ws, nothing so much as to receive or retain 
| life, but what is formed, groweth up in, 
is preserved in the life, according toits own 
e willand good pleasure; then alone is he 
-o be comprehended and brought forth in 
eternal spring. Perfectly happy is he 
} is perfectly possessed thereof; yet he is 
| without a proportion of blessedness also, 
is mourning after it and travelling 
Vards it; which can never be obtained by 
natural parts retaining the letter of any 
ritual revelation or knowledge; but only 
beginning in the eternal virtue, abiding in 
nd travelling from death to death, and 
Wm life to life; till all be slain which is to 
jand perish in the way, and all be raised 
| perfected which is to receive, and live in 
| kingdom and crown of life forever; which 
Lord lays before all to run after, but none 
] the spiritual seed (begotten of and abid- 
in the Spirit) can obtain. Mind then this 
sum. The lost creature, the undone crea- 
, 18 graciously sought after and visited by 
Fountain ofits life and being. Being visited 
fh the mercy and grace, and impressed, it 


DB 


ae 


/ 


ue from the Fountain. Having received 


ewhat, the creature is apt to retain it in 


the creaturely vessel (even in the own will,|ruined remains attest the former magnificence 


and to enlarge his own wisdom thereby, and 
so to become somewhat again in itself) forget- 
ting the spring. As the creature retaineth 
anything in the natural part, out of the im- 
mediate feeling Of the living virtue, it cor 
rupts, it adulterates from the living spring. 

Isaac PENINGTON. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. 
(Concluded from page 290.) 

Sardis was the ancient residence of the 
kings of Lydia. Its position, two miles south 
of the Hermus, and in the midst of a region 
of remarkable fertility, contributed to increase 
its commercial importance. It was, indeed, 
for centuries a wealthy and enterprising 
mart, the home of artand luxury. From the 
days of Creesus down to the times of the New 
Testament its fortunes had been varied, and 
it had passed from conqueror to conqueror. 
But in spite of all vicissitudes it retained much 
of its earlier splendor, Even so late as 1812 
a traveller, Mr. Cockerell, found two columns 
of the massive temple of Cybele standing 
with their architrave, the stone of which, 
though by no means the largest to be found, 
he estimated as weighing twenty-five tons. 
It stretched in a single block from the centre 
of one column to that of the other. The col- 
umns themselves, originally about sixty feet 
high, are more than six feet in average di- 
ameter, while, in the judgment of the traveller, 
“the capitals appeared to surpass any speci- 
men of the Ionic he had seen in perfection of 
design and execution.” On the north side of 
the acropolis, overlooking the valley of the 
Hermus, is a theatre nearly four hundred feet 
in diameter, attached to a stadium of about 
one thousand. 


Sardis must stil! have been the seat of 


@ pearl is exceeding rich, the treasure of|prosperity and splendor when the prophetic 


words were written (Rey, iii. 1, 2): “I know 
thy works, that thou hast a name, that thou 
livest and art dead. . . . I have not found thy 
works perfect before God.” With this decla- 
ration is coupled the charge to repent, to 
watch: “If thou shalt not watch, I will come 
upon thee as a thief.” There were still “a 
few names, even in Sardis, which had not de- 
filed their garments,” and these should come 
forth picted and safe. But, with this ex- 
ception, the prospect of Sardis is simply dark 
and calamitous. 

Is not its doom suggested to us by the 
narrative of the ruins of the city now known 
as Sart Kalesi? Travellers approaching it note 
its appearance as that of complete solitude. 
The Pactolus, once the golden stream, shrinks 
amid the heats of summer to a mere rill, <A 
few villages are scattered over the broad 
plain, and the site of the ancient city, once 
the residence of the rich and great, had be- 
come, a generation since, a pasture for herds. 
Its inhabitants, caring for their cattle, lived 
in clay cottages not more than six feet in 
height. The portico of its single Turkish 
mosque was adorned with grand antique pil- 
lars; but not a Christian was to be found 
among its inhabitants. The American mis- 
sionaries who explored the field did not dis- 
cover a Christian family. “Everything,” 
they said, “seems as if God had cursed the 
place, and left it to the dominion of Satan.” 

Yet the view of its ruins is grand and im- 


iveth somewhat of the grace and living! pressive. In Chandler’s day five of the col- 


umns of the temple of Cybele were still stand- 
ing. In 1812 only three were left. Yet the 


of the temple. Elsewhere there are memora- 
ble fragments of departed glory. Walls of 
brick and stone, half crumbled to the earth ; 
the colossal tumulus or barrow of Alyattes, 
five miles distant from the city—one of those 
monuments of Lydian kings which Herodotus 
in his day thought might almost vie with the 
works of Babylonian or Egyptian kings; the 
artificial Jake, still more distant, and other evi- 
dences of ancient skill, attest the greatness of 
the change which has passed over this former 
capital of the Lydian kings. 

Its present condition, taken in connection 
with the fact that in the year seventeen of 
our era it was overthrown by an earthquake, 
suggests the method by which its ruin was 
suddenly brought upon it. It was to come 
in a moment and to come without warning ; 
and it seems asif nothing but the earthquake’s 
shock could overthrow a temple like that 
which must once have contributed so much 
to its beauty and its renown. In the year 
400 A. D. it was plundered by the Goths, and 
their invasion may have been no less desola- 
lating than a convulsion of nature. On the 
site of its desolated grandeur we may profita- 
bly meditate on the memorable words, “I 
have not found their works perfect before 
God.” 

To the Church at Philadelphia was address- 
ed a message which presented to view a 
brighter prospect (Rev. iii. 8-10): “I know 
thy works. ... Thou hast a little strength 
and hast kept my word, and hast not denied 
my name. .,. Because thou hast kept the - 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee 
from the hour of temptation, which shall 
come upon all the world to try them that 
dwell upon the earth.” 

Philadelphia was situated on the confines 
of Lydia and Phrygia, about twenty-five miles 
east of Sardis. In every direction the pros- 
pect is one which indicates the powerful vol- 
canie action which, amid the fertile soil, has 
upheaved masses and ranges of rugged rock. 
Occupied by Macedonian colonists ages, per- 
haps, after it was founded by Attalus IL, 
king of Pergamos, it received at an early 
date the message of the Gospel. We may 
presume, from the language of the Sacred 
Record, that it had a synagogue of Helleni- 
zing Jews as well asa Christian church. The 
last received an honorable testimony to its 
fidelity, and the assurance that its jealous 
neighbor of the synagogue should know that 
it was beloved of God. Undoubtedly this 
promise was fulfilled in the subsequent cen- 
turies, which witnessed the total disappear- 
ance of the semi-Jewish, semi-Christian wor- 
ship. 

Philadelphia is now known by the name of 
Allah Shehr, or the city of God. While many 
of its neighbors have suffered by earthquakes, 
it still remains a considerable town, the resi- 
dence of a bishop. It retains yet many a 
monument of its religious history. The num- 
ber of its churches, though mostly in ruins, 
was reckoned a generation since, at twenty- 
four. Six of them, however, are In superior 
repair and are provided with priests. The 
liturgies and offices of the Greek Church are 
still read, and have undergone no alteration 
for centuries. ‘ 

In 1820 the city was visited by the Ameri- 
can missionaries Parsons and Fisk. They 
reported five churches in it which were still 
in use. “Although what retains the form 


cd 
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and the name of Christianity in this interest- 
ing site is little better than the exanimate 
earcass of a church, yet, taken in connection 
with the distinguishing encomium passed 
upon the Church of Philadelphia in the Apo- 
calypse, its survival at this remote period must 
be considered as a most impressive fact. It 
would seem as if, in a literal sense, this church 
had been ‘kept from the hour of temptation’ 
which was announced as about to come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth ; and which emphatically did come (in 
whatever other interpretation the prediction 
be taken) when the Christian Empire of the 
East became annihilated before the devastat- 
ing sword of Mohammed and the victorious 
Crescent.” 

In the New Testament period, Laodicea, 
which had long been an inconsiderable place, 
had become one of the largest towns of Phry- 
gia, and vied in power with the cities of the 
sea-coast. In the midst of its prosperity the 
Church of the Laodiceans was addressed in 
words of rebuke (Rev. iii. 15, 16): “I 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold 
nor hot; I would thou wert cold or hot; so, 
then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” 

The travellsr, wandering over the ruined 
site of the city, appropriately recalls these 
significant words. He remembers the lan- 
guage of the apostle, who describes its wealth 
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Of ourselves we can do nothing, the hum 


Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour-| mind is feelingly brought to acknowledge: 


nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


counterbalancing is the assurance, ‘We 
do all things through Christ who strengt 


No date. * * * “We suppose you are be-eth us.’ Thou speaks of feeling for sev 
fore this time safely arrived at home, and I| days, little enjoyment or comfort in anyth 
hope not worse for your visit. Iam glad of|In this too I can feelingly sympathize, hay 


such intervals, if only tending to quicken the 
feelings of natural affection that bind us as a 
family. The tie in Christ Jesus, our living 
and ever-present Helper, is equally maintain- 
ed whether together or separate, if our alle- 
giance is kept true, and our faith centered in 
Him. Oh! that to this point our eye might 
be kept single, and that oftener than the 
morning, we might watch to renew our trust 
and confidence, that thereby all things might 
be done to His glory. ‘Without me ye can 
do nothing,’ is still an impressive truth; but 


not only for days, but even months, trod 
the same desolate and proving path. | 
* * * «Thou interprets 100 favorab 
fear; not in my case remembering that 
convincement of the judgment, is not alw 
carried out into actual and availing pract 
The work of regeneration never can 
fathomed by the mere wisdom of mun, 
of themselves are sufficient to define the - 
cesses that produce the new birth unto ri; 
eousness? Old things must be done av 
and all those on whom the Divine Han 


as the mind is turned to Him in faith, out of|turned, those whom He designs to bt 


its own willings and runnings, in His own 
time, which is always to be diligently waited 
for, He would arise for our help, enable, if no 
more, to ‘wait patiently for Him,’ and to be 
satisfied with poverty, if such is the food con- 
venient. But we cannot be doing His busi- 
ness, while inordinately pursuing our own; 
the bent of our feelings must be towards Him, 
and as thus concerned to wait, to watch, and 
to pray for the evidence of His will respect- 
ing us, we may at times be consoled with the 
hope we are not serving ourselves alone. Ah! 
this retired, watchful, waiting frame, how 


and self-sufficiency, “rich and having need of|much more tending to quiet and elevate our 


” 


nothing.” He remembers that under the 
Roman government it was a place ofimport- 
ance; that Paul did not forget it in his Epis- 
tles ; that it became subsequently eminent as 
a Christian city and a meeting-place of coun- 
cils; that itis repeatedly mentioned by the 
old Byzantine writers, and continued to have 


minds, than is the hurry attending constant 
activity, wherein body and mind are united. 
We have our lawful duties to perform, and 
their proper fulfilment relieves the mind of 
much of that ennui which is the constant at- 
tendant of idleness. I do not believe religion 
is subserved by a neglect of what duty calls 


at least a name to live till the time of/for in our respective allotments, varied as they 


Moslem invasion. But the words recur to him: 
“T will spew thee out of my mouth,” and he 
looks around him upon the scene of utter 
desolation. “The hill of Laodicea,” says 
Chandler, “consists of a dry, impalpable soil, 
porous, with many cavities, resembling the 
bore ofa pipe, as may be seen on the sides, 
which are bare. It resounded beneath our 
horses’ feet. We had occasion to dig, and 
found the earth as hard as any cement. Be- 
neath, on the north, are stone coffins, broken, 
subverted, or sunk inthe ground.” In 1097 
A. D. it was captured by the Turks, A quarter 
of a century later it was retaken and rebuilt. 
It passed thus from one power to another in 
the lapse of centuries, till its very name be- 
came a thing of the past. “We saw,” says 
Chandler, “no traces of houses, churches or 
mosques. All was silence and solitude. Sev- 
eral strings of camels passed eastward over 
the hill; Sut a fox, which we first discovered 
by his ears peeping over a brow, was the 
only inhabitant of Laodicea.” 


are and must be. The grand secret then seems 
to be to watch carefully over our own hearts, 
and however dissipating the tendency of our 
employments may seem, to keep them, ‘dili- 
gently,’ and in all things to remember the in- 
junction of the Apostle: ‘Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.’ But I know not what has led me 
into this strain. I anticipated nothing when 
I took the pen. I feel less and less aptitude 
for letter-writing ; and have found since pass- 
ing my days idly,* that release from business 
does not give ability for occupation of this 
kind.” 

No date. “Thy letters have always been 
particularly cordial, and I now find each one 
binding me still closer to thee, as they more 
intimately reveal to me thy state of feeling, 
and continued effort, through whatever diffi- 
culty and discouragement, to press onward 
towards the mark for the prize. I believe 
this perturbation of feeling, wherein Divine 


The ruins of| goodness often sees meet to carry on his work, 


an amphitheatre, a magnificent odeum and of/is peculiarly adapted to answer the end de- 


other public buildings, still remain, and the 
whole surface within the line of the city wall 
is strewn with pedestals and fragments: 
There is every sign that the city was once the 
seat of the greatest luxury and magnificence. 
But the glory has long departed, and the sol- 
itary scene of desolation seems to echo with 
the words, ‘I will spew thee out of my 
mouth,’” 
pes eek A 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is in- 

dispensably required that he forgive. 


signed. It teaches us the unsatisfying nature 
of all terrestrial enjoyments; shows us that 
not in these things are to be found enduring 
satisfaction; and finally as we turn inward, 
and await its operation patiently, and with 
our confidence fixed on Him who alone can 
help us, no doubt we shall realize the truth of 
the assertion, ‘That ’tis God who worketh in 
us both to will and to ‘do of his good pleasure.’ 


* She was. confined to her bed some months with 
spinal disease. 


through and qualify, to stand as witnesse 
his truth, must indeed know what it is to 
buried with him in baptism.’ The nat 
will submits but hardly to come under a | 
ernment, wherein its own wisdom can h 
no. share. It is no easy thing to be m 
willing to give up all; to be accounted a 
by the wise and prudent of this world; < 
disregarding the fear, favor, or affection 
men, to pursue its course steadily, having 
eye of the mind fixed only on tke point 
of its Divine Master. But how noble the 
rifice! Who but could wish to be earr 
wages in the vineyard of such a Master, 
after exerting their.every effort in His ca 
being willing to spend and be spent, n 
after all acknowledge themselves nothi 
and ascribe to his mercy and goodness all 
praise. ‘It is God who worketh in you,’ 
heart utters responsively! And to those 
parently most exalted; those who seen 
share most especially His favor, humility n 
be the closest and irremovable covering 
have at times latterly dwelt with pecu 
satisfaction on one short promise : ‘They s 
hunger no more.’ ‘For the Lamb whic 
in the midst of the throne shall feed thi 
Is it not sweetly comprehensive? A lb 
period of privation and suffering ; a few ¢ 
paratively short moments to be spent in wé 
ing out our soul's salvation; and then, if 
fault is not our own, an eternity of rest, _ 
that little word! It speaks volumes. F 
the heart often yearns for it, while we 
probationers here on earth. 

“Tf thou clings so closely to thy frie 
they will be sent further perhaps, to te 
thee what some of us have to learn,—t 
entirely without such comforters. But 
well for me Iam separate ; would I were 
so mentally: my feelings, where I am in 
ested, lead me too far. I have often to 
penance for indulging too much there.” 

“4th mo. 4th, 1841. * * * TrulyT 
lieve in this day if the truth is spoken, h 
things must be handed; and in looking a li 
sometimes at the state of things amongst 
I tremble for those who are to be empl 
as champions on the Lord’s side, beliey 
the service sooner or later must be a wari 
not against the enemy in his most oby 
and suspected strongholds, but agait 
wordy orthodoxy ; a building up in profe 
without principle, against spiritual wicl 
ness in high places. , It may be His grace 
design that Jerusalem should be cleanse 


d, 
if so it may be, the command shall go 
formerly, ‘Begin at my sanctuary. 
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of being quickened, and which may in due 
season give evidence of life; but even if this 
should not be the case, there is no cause to 
question the operations of unerring Wisdom, 


ere are the anointed elders to bear up the 
ds of the children; to strengthen them 

to comfort them, when their very soul is 
ared out in anguish of spirit? Surely there 


spiritual woundsand bruises, that the wine 
the oil, if skilfully administered, would 

d to strengthen and to heal; but which 

se, as the ‘Priest and the Levite,’ pass 

dly by, for want of spiritual apprehension 
discern they really exist. Although still 
ider the same feelings that have so long 
mand my spirit to the dust, I have neverthe- 

8, within the past few weeks, known a little, 

brief intervals, of what seemed almost as 

e lifting up of His countenance; transient 

leed, but sufficient to serve as a little re- 

»wal of hope and confidence. * * * The 
quiry certainly is adapted to the present 
ry, ‘The fathers, where are they?’ If the 
yung in religious experience get help other 
ian immediately from the one Source, it 
irely must be pretty much derived from a 
utual exercise and travail on their parts ; 
yere are So few faithful watchmen and fathers 
nongst us. 

“T have been enabled to believe my season 
Fmercy not past, and can scarcely remember 
day, when my heart has felt such a relief 
om (do not shrink from the only word that 
ill express my meaning) the hell I have suf- 
red. I reflected comfortably this morning 
pon the eighth and ninth verses of the 62d 
hapter of Isaiah.” 

Those who have experienced the anguish 
f a tribulated soul, occasioned by the with- 
rawal of the Light of Life, leaving it in dark- 
ess and dismay, will be at no loss to under- 
band the application of even such a term as 
} here made use of. Moreover the patriarch 
avid, speaking of the resurrection of Christ, 
ays, that his soul was not left in hell, &e. 
nd the Psalmist of himself declares, “The 
orrows of death compass me, the pains of 
ell gat hold upon me. I found trouble and 
orrow. Then called I upon the name of the 
jord,” &¢. Jonah also prayed unto the Lord, 
s he says, “out of the belly of hell,” and he 
eard his voice. That father in the Truth, 
reorge Fox, likewise testifies that be “had 
een through the very ocean of darkness and 
leath, and through and over the power of 
jatan, by the eternal glorious power of Christ. 
Phen could I say,” he continues, “I had been 
Nn spiritual Babylon, Sodom, Egypt, and the 
rave ; but by the eternal power of God, I was 
wrought out of it.” Hence so far from its being 
.n unprecedented expression or state of mind, 
t is according to our measure, but like unto 
satan’s “hour and power of darkness,” where- 
yy the poor servant is made to drink of the 
lear Master’s poignant cup. Is it not in this 
vay that any come to realize that precious, 
aving, overcoming faith, that can remove 
nountains of sin, and sorrow, and opposition, 
ind which giveth the victory over death, hell, 
ind the grave? 

The next letter, though without date, was 
wobably written about this time: “I have 
een reminded this evening, my dear 7 
)f the saying of the wise king, that, ‘As cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
» far country.’ Thy acceptable letter has 
ain brought me a little to feel the nearness 
of a union, which, I feebly trust, stands in 
shat which is immutable. A little renewal of 
his precious feeling from season to season, is 
very comforting to me, inducing the hope 
here is still left something about me capable 


or the grounds on which he acts. What if 
our purposes are all broken through, and we 
left for a long, and dreary, and discouraging 
interval to ‘drink the wine of astonishment ;’ 
if we are but given up to Him, He will work 
by us, through us, and with us, according to 
His own good pleasure; and if His directing, 
forming Hand is but upon us, it ought to be 
enough to satisfy us, and fill our hearts with 
reverent praise to His name. Ah! methinks 
thou sayest, could we but see this; feel really 
assured His hand was stretched out over us, 
and that He was perfecting His own designs, 
we could sit down satisfied. Ah! my dear 
, herein I fear is a little distrust. We 
scarcely know how to believe Him, and to 
rest in Him—in His suffering, as in His joyful 
dispensations; and thereby render our bur- 
dens heavier, and prolong our journey through 
the wilderness. Well, lam ready to question, 
I was going to say, the possibility of getting 
along without something of this, while fet- 
tered by these mortal bodies. Thou knowest 
who it was uttered that most affecting appeal, 
‘My God, my God,’ &e. 

“J note thy remarks relative to thy own 
tried state, and although I know at such sea- 
sons, we are often ready to adopt the asser- 
tion of the Psalmist, ‘My soul refused to be 
comforted :’ and to beg almost that the mere 
semblance of bread may not be handed us, I 
just want to say, that after reading thy re- 
marks, the thought arose, that although thou 
might feel thyself divested of all thy armor, 
and sifted as it were in Satan’s sieve, there 
was room to hope and: believe, that He who 


thee, and cause thee to stand in thy allegiance. 
Is there not something a little sustaining in 
the hope and confident persuasion, that the 


ness, is His strength.” 
(To be continued.) 
———+>—_—— 


For “ The Friend.” 


the Editors deem it suitable. 


young sons growing up to possess. 


give strength and vigor to the whole system. 


A SuBSCRIBER. 


CRIME AND INDUSTRIAL IGNORANCE. 


community, 
rents who wis 


is sufficient for His own work, would gird that 
armor closely, though it may be secretly about 


work is and must be His, both in the begin- 
ning, process, and conclusion; and that far 
more than in proportion to our utmost weak- 


Having met with the enclosed remarks in 
one of our city papers a few days since, I 
offer it for insertion in “The Friend,” should 


It containsinformation which, in my opinion, 
would be well for every parent who has 


A useful trade can degrade no one; while 
the acquisition of it would have a tendency 
to promote health, develop the muscles, and 


Besides which, it places a kind of capital 
within the reach of all who learn a trade, 
(independent of any money they may pos- 
sess, ) which they may resort to 1n case of need. 


The report of the Inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary abounds with evidence that one 
of the surest safeguards against a criminal 
career is early instruction in a useful trade. 
This lesson is repeated in so many forms that 
it should make a ‘deep impression upon the 
and attract the attention of pa- 
h to insure the integrity oftheir!found who could perform the p 


‘offspring as well as of those who desire to 
promote the general welfare. 

More than five-sixths of the prisoners who 
have been confined since the penitentiary 
was first opened were convicted of crimes 
against property, the total number of crimi- 
nals of this class being 5227 against 1001 con- 
victed of crimes against persons. Larceny, 
burglary, horse-stealing, counterfeiting, and 
forgery have been resorted to as a means of 
livelihood by persons who had no inbred hor- 
ror of crime, and little or no accurate know- 
ledge of lucrative useful avocations. 

It was at one time supposed that the gen- 
eral diffusion of education would greatly di- 
minish crime, but education is by no means a 
sure specific, and its influence has been over- 
rated. Of 6228 convicts, 3932, or nearly two- 
thirds, could read and write (and their num- 
ber includes 32 “ well instructed’), 1045 could 
read, and only 1251 were illiterate. The 
rapid increase in the number of common 
schools has not been accompanied by a cor- 
responding diminution in crime, and all hopes 
based on the idea that the instruction they 
impart will destroy the vicious propensities 
of the rising generation are delusive. 

Other lands have contributed, it is true, to 
an undue proportion of the population of the 
penitentiary, the figures being 4695 Ameri- 
cans to 1533 forcigners, and of the 4695 
Americans, 1656 were not born within the 
limits of the State, but 3039, or nearly one- 
half of the whole number, were to the manor 
born. 

It is commonly said that intemperance fills 
our prisons, and its demoralizing influence 
cannot be denied. Stillit is byno means the 
sole cause of crime, and the penitentiary 
statistics state that of 6228 convicts, 1471 were’ 
abstainers, 2573 moderate drinkers, 1090 
sometimes intoxicated, and 1094 often intoxi- 
cated—a record which does not differ very 
widely from that which would result from a 
minute inquiry into the habits of an equal 
adult population in some localities where 
odious crimes are rarely perpetrated. 

The Moral Instructor of the prison states 
that of the inmates during last year, eighty 
per cent. claim that their parents were church 
members, and thirty-nine per cent. acknowl- 
edge that they were reared up under good 
home influences, but only a small proportion 
(sixteen percent.) had been regularattendants 
of Sunday Schools, and sixty-seven per cent. 
had never attended these institutions. He 
contends that “common school and home 
training must go hand in hand,” and that it 
should not only be “combined with Sabbath 
School instruction,” but also with “the dis- 
cipline of regular employment” and “skilled 
oceupation.” 

While the prison abounds with “abstainers,” 
as well as the victims of intemperance ; while 
it confines “ well educated” rogues as well as 
illiterate rascals, Americans as well as foreign- 
ers, the children of religious parents and Sun- 
day school pupils as well as the offspring of 
criminals, the moral instructor says :—“ It 
is a rere exception to find a good mechanic in 
prison.” The Warden, in his report, gives a 
further illustration of this statement by his 
announcement, that when the work on the 
extension to the prison was commenced, he 
was anxious to avail himself of the labor of 
the convicts, but that “out of six hundred 
who were then in the institution, but one was 
art of a stone 
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mason, and not one who had a sufficient |kindred, will the truly concerned members of|our church, that they shouldseek to form 


knowledge of bricklaying or carpentering to 
enable them to hold the position of a mod- 
erately fair journcyman at either of these 
branches of business. But two men could 
dress stone passably, both of whom had 
learned in other prisons.” 

The industrial relations of the convicts com- 
mitted during 1868 are reported to be as fol- 
lows—unapprenticed 205; apprenticed and 
left, 31; apprenticed and served until 21 
years of age 17: total, 253. Thus, only one 
convict out of fifteen had served a regular 
apprenticeship, and the bulk of those commit- 
ted were but poorly qualified to earn an hon- 
est livelihood. While the importance of 
moral and secular instruction, temperate ha- 
bits, and good associations cannot be overesti- 
mated, it is manifest that crimes against 
property will not cease while so large a pro- 
portion of the population are suffered to grow 
up in ignorance of useful industrial pursuits, 
and while the community contains so many 
unproductive members. 


For ©The Friend” 


The progressive diminution in numbers of 


the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
in common with most or all the older settled 
meetings of our Society, has already been dis- 
cussed in previous numbers of “ The Friend.” 
Without attempting to examine the various 
causes which may combine to produce this 
result, may I be permitted to question whether 
the serious nature of the loss thus indicated 
is sufficiently appreciated by many of us? I 
think there is a feeling with some that it does 
not matter much howfew may remain, so that 
those who are left are kept standing on the 
*right foundation. And while this is assuredly 
true, so far as we may be instruments waiting 
in humility, ready to do the Master’s will,— 
since He can work by few as well as by many; 
yet we are to remember that a society of 
christian believers is not to be considered as 
composed only of those who, $0 far as it can 
be said of any in this sphere of imperfection, 
“have already attained ;” but that the joining 
together in religious association, of those who 
are convinced of the same leading principles, 
and agree in their views of christian faith and 
practice, has for one of its main objects, in the 
ordering of Divine Providence, that the mem- 
bers becoming united in religious fellowship, 
should influence one another for good; build- 
ing one another up in the faith. That those 
who are strong should strengthen such as are 
weak; those who are gifted with clearer in- 
sight of the things that belong to the king- 
dom, should lead and instruct those who are 
less enlightened; and so all being bound to- 
gether in religious brotherhood as members 
of one body in Christ Jesus, should aid, sustain 
and comfort one another in our life’s journey 
Zion-ward. 

So that a church of believers, especially, 
when as with us, the children have a birth- 
right membership, may be likened to a family 
circle, where are fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, babes and sucklings, even way- 
ward sops and daughters; that we are each 
one of us our brother’s keeper, responsible in 
measure each for each, so far as we have in- 
fluence one with another, and that, with some- 
thing of the same feeling that an affectionate 
father or a loving brother experiences when 


» 


a Monthly Meeting be affected, when they 
have to sever the connection with the society 
of an offending member. It is our duty to 
fulfil the discipline in the spirit of love, and 
we may desire to still retain feelings of in- 
terest in those we are forced to cut off, and 
to hope that they may be led back to the fold, 
but how seldom can we look for this; gener- 
ally they go out from us into the world, are 
lost sight of, and we know them no more. 

It may be said that those belonginy to us 
only by birth-right, and who are, as it were, 
merely rominal members, add but little to our 
strength, even if retained ; but so long as they 
are with us, there is hope that they may yet 
awake to the recognition of the claims of the 
Society upon them, and it is especially incum- 
bent that meetings and concerned members, 
should cherish and keep aiive an interest in 
them, to the end that sincere desires after a 
religious life may be awakened, and their 
growth in the Truth promoted. 

If amongst those who read these words, 
there are such careless ones, to them I would 
say, where can you look to find a purer form 
of christianity than in the society to which 
you belong ?—this religious Society, which 
for generation after generation, notwithstand- 
ing deficiencies and backslidings, of which 
none are more painfully conscious than our- 
selves, has still upheld the principles of primi- 


living christian faith, by the life-long consist- 


Is there no sense of duty due by you to it, in 


acquantance of suchas I have referred to 
enter+ into sympathy with them and t! 
concerns, to welcome them with friendly 
terest, so that these may feel when they e1 
the precincts of our assemblies, that they 
coming amongst brethren. And may I 
to our dear elder Friends, how grateful i 
to the young to be recognised and remem! 
ed by those they look up to and respé¢ 
How a friendly word or look, sometimes 
presses the sensibilities of ingenuous you 
There is no selfish narrowness in the he 
that is filled with the love of Jesus. | 
Fervid is the remembrance of one d 
father in our Israel, now taken from us to 
place of everlasting rest. How full he wa 
kindly christian sympathy with all aro 
him! How the leaven of Divine love in 
spirit seemed to permeate and soften 
hearts of those with whom he came in ¢ 
tact! How it increased the winning 
quence of the messages given him to deliv 
and how the impression thus made upon 
hearts of survivors, will remain, and 
transmitted, unto children’s children! 
Shall we then, confine the demonstratio: 
these feelings of christian love within the 1 
row limits of our own religious Society? | 
from it; but this is our own special spher 
effort ; the city of our defence, wherein to 
hold the standard given us to bear before 


tive christianity and exemplified the effect of/nations: “A city not forsaken,” (Isaiah ] 


12,) the heritage that the Lord has given 


ent conduct of so many worthy members of|Tet us strive to be faithful tillers of this. 
it, generation after generation, even until]/own land, and the influence of our labors > 
now? Do you not know in your own consci-|extend for 
ences, are you not convinced, that with it is|the Divine 
your place of labour in the Lord’s vineyard ?/and encouragement of all sincere believer: 


ood far beyond, and tend, w 
Medial upon them, to the ben 


Him, “of whom the whole family in hea 


your day and generation, in this its time Of/and earth is named.” (Eph. iii. 15.) 


weakness, for your own sake, for the sake of 
\those who have gone before, and of those who 
are to follow after? And far above all other 
considerations, for your own soul’s sake, and 
your responsibility for the talent committed 
to your keeping? Are all the efforts that 
have been made to instruct you from child- 
hood in the true principles of the gospel, to 
guide you into the alone path of holiness and 
peace, to go for nothing? Are there no feel- 
ings of love for those who have loved you and 
yours; none of obligation to the friends who 
have cared for you and sought your good? 

I cannot think that this is the case, but 
feel there is open here in our midst a most 
interesting field of labour for us, that may 
have been too much neglected ; for I believe 
that deep in the hearts of many such, the 
good seed lies hidden but still alive, and may 
yet spring up and bear fruit. The tears of a 
pious mother may not have been shed in vain ; 
the memories of an honoured father’s counsels 
lremain with them; and the effect of prayers 
and gospel labours, and winning examples of 
simple unpretending faithfulness to truth and 
;duty, on the part of fathers and mothers in 
ithe church, which can never be wholly oblit- 
erated, but may yet have their due influence 
upon them; perhaps when those times of 
sorrow come which clear the spiritual vision, 
obscured by the excitements of the world, 
enabling us to discern the true value of things, 
and realize our own position in this transi- 
tory scene of being. 
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FIFTH MONTH 22, 1869. 


If we believe that all things are under 
control of an omniscient Providence, we n 
well suppose that when great changes 
about to be wrought in the destinies of m 
kind, He will so order the course of eve 
that the means requisite, or contributing 
effecting these changes, will be brought ab 
by his overruling. 

It is one of the fallacies into which ma 
shortsighted views often betray him, to at 
bute great changes, whether for good or 
evil, to secondary causes, and especially wh 
any marked improvement in communit 
large or small, is conspicuous, to attach © 
credit of its accomplishment to some work 
his own; whether some new mechanical 
vention, or the application of skill and scie: 
to carry out the promptings of his ambit 
or love of gain. 

It is true in a certain sense, that knowle 
is power, and it is wonderful how much 
intellectual faculties of the teeming brait 
man have wrought out, to extend his per¢ 
tions of .truth, to increase his knowledge : 
appreciation of the works of nature, and 
develop and multiply the means for rea 
ing his aims and enjoyments. But self-l 


i To this field of labour I would call the atten-|prompts him to idolize the works of his o 
a prodigal son or a reprobate brother, has to tion of some of our religious minded younger |hands, and like the mother of us all, we 
be expelled and disowned from home and members, whoare concerned forthe welfare of:too willing to believe, that the fruit of | 


en 


n good and evil, forgetting that all we 
w is derivative, and all our labor futile, 
ess the great Fountain of wisdom and 
er vouchsafes to bless it. 4 
There are certainly extraordinary changes 
ing place in the world at the present time, 
_a remarkable tendency is observable to 
der more definite the oft repeated idea of 
unity of mankind, by multiplying and ex- 
iding the means of intercourse and commu. 
n; thus bringing nations which ever before 
ve been altogether isolated, or but loosely 
uncertainly connected, within the bonds 
nenlarged family compact, drawn together 
facilities for easy and constant intercourse, 
1 held in unity by the strong ties of pecu- 
ry and other material interests. 

wo projects which have long engaged the 
sideration of statesmen and political econo- 

8, and the execution of which is by far 

most striking example of indomitable 
- and engineering skill which modern 
1c has witnessed, are now about to be tested 
agents for producing the revolution in 
ide, and the commingling of peoples, which 
ve been predicted of and ardently hoped 
m them. One is the great Suez Canal, 
iting the waters of the Red Sea and the 
‘diterranean, and the other the great Rail- 
id, linking the Atlantic seaboard to the 
dres of the Pacific ocean, across the conti- 
ot of America. The latter is completed, 
d the former, it is said, will be opened, as a 
rhway for nations, before the expiration of; 
other year. 
What is to be the practical result of these 
0 great achievements, time will soon de- 
mine. 
> canal, founded on the peculiar character 
the isthmus it traverses, is yet entertained 
many who have watched its progress and 
idied the difficulties it will have still to 
ercome. But the railroad has already ini- 
ted the gigantic labor it is expected to per- 
m, and the event has been celebrated with 
s headlong enthusiasm and high-toned eulo- 
which characterize the mercurial tempera- 
nt of our people. Cars have passed from 
n Francisco to Chicago, and passengers, and 
us from China, have been thus forwarded 
rect to New York. 
The road extends from Omaha, on the west 
le of the Missoari river and within Ne- 
aska, to San Francisco, the commercial me- 
ypolis of California, situated on the magni- 
ent bay which gives it its name, opening 
to the Pacific ocean. It has been built by 
ree chartered companies, the Western Pa- 
ic, the Central Pacific, and the Union Paci- 
. The first named constructed the road 
ym San Francisco to Sacramento City, a 
itance of one hundred and twenty-four 
les; the second, continued the road from 
cramento to Ogden, in Weber county, Utah, 
ven hundred and forty-seven miles, and 
ossing the Sierra Nevada by a tunnel, at an 
vation of upwards of seven thousand feet ; 
nile the last built the road from Ogden to 
naha, one thousand and fifty-three miles : 
aking the whole length of the rails from the 
st named town to San Francisco, 1924 miles. 


Strong doubt of the final success of| 
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e of knowledge will make us as gods, to de-|level of the ocean. On the most exposed por- ‘last year their value exceeded the whole yield 


tions of this elevation, a shed twenty-two 
miles long, sixteen feet broad and sixteen 
high, has been erected, to ward off the snow. 
But though this unequalled track passes, not 
only through populous States and cultivated 
country, but also over vast sterile deserts, 
across nighty rivers, and mountains noted for 
their savage grandeur, yet the iron-horse can 
speed his fiery course unimpeded, from ocean 
to ocean, and the eastern and the western 
limits of this mighty continent, are thus united 
together by bands which time will probably 
only make more strong and secure. 

The shortness of the time in which this stu- 
pendous work has been accomplished is almost 
incredible, when we consider the distance, and 
the long supposed insurmountable obstacles 
which had to be overcome. The road from 
San Francisco to Sacramento was finished by 
the Western Pacific Company before the Cen- 
tral Pacific had begun to prepare for laying 
down rails on its section,-and this company 
had two years start of the Union Pacific, 
which began its work in 1865. The latter 
company constructed 425 miles in the year 
1868. The grants made by the United States 
government to the two last-named companies, 
were of the most liberal character. They are 
put into possession of the country twenty 
miles in width, along the whole length of their 
respective lines, and bonds for nearly thirty 
thousand dollars have been given to them for 
every mile finished with such completeness as 
to satisfy the commissioners appointed to in- 
spect the work. The whole amount of con- 
tribution made to these companies is over $52,- 
090,000, and the lands donated are valued at 
over $50,000,000, total $102,000.000. It is 
said that by the subsidy paid or to be paid, 
and the sale of their mortgage bonds, these 
companies have cleared a capital of over $17,- 
0 0,000, in the construction alone. The gov- 
ernment has gone deeply into debt in order 
to secure the completion of the road, and we 
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of gold and silver. Considered in its commer- 
jcial aspect alone, as presented by these extra- 
ordinary facts, independent of the business 
Jikely to press upon it from the trans-Pacific 
trade, this great highway of traffic and of tra- 
vel will probably in a few years, be glutted 
with business beyond its capacity to manage. 

But there is another point of view which 
must awaken a deep interest in this signal 
triumph of national energy and engineering 
| science, in the mind of the christian philan- 
thropist, and that is the effect it will be in- 
strumental in producing on the moral and re- 
ligious condition of our own people, and on 
that of other nations with whom we shall be, 
_by it, brought into personal contact, or social 
and commercial relations. IJsit to be ameans 
of accelerating the slow march of humanity 
{towards the high position man was created 
to occupy? or, in other words, will it be an 
,agent for extending the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer ? 

There has been something marvellous, and 
beyond the working of man’s mere forecast 
and power, in the sudden and rapid develop- 
ment of the present numerous and vigorous 
communities on the far western shores of this 
great continent. California had long been in- 
habited by a class of European settlers, planted 
in numerous advantageous positions among 
the natives. There is evidence that they were 
then aware of the rich auriferous deposits. 
But the superstitious Spaniard and indolent 
native, for centuries, equally droned out their 
impotent existence, without caring to look 
after, or attempting to avail themselves of the 
untold wealth which laid buried a little be- 
neath the soil, and could easily haye been 
made to enrich the world. But the time had 
not yet come. The discovery of the coveted 
metal in the tail-race of a mill, appeared to be 
altogether accidental, but the eager clutch, 
the keen search, the wild shout of success of 
the frenzied gold gatherers, like the discharge 


are all-thus made to contribute towards its|of a galvanic battery, sent an electric message 
success, by the increased taxation required to , throughout the earth, and thousands and tens 
refund the money thus expended. How farjof thousands responded to the call. They 
the use and profit of the road will answer the rushed in from almost every land, and as we 
expectations and predictions of its sanguine|can well remember, after the first convulsive 
friends, as we have already said, time will] working of such debased and heterogenous 


soon determine. Of course a vast deal is yet 
to be done to bring the whole line into work- 
ing order, and the rolling stock necessary to 
test its eapacity, will require large capital and 


Liaeaees: civil law and order gained su- 
| premacy, and “a nation was born, as it were, 
jin a day. 


It can hardly be otherwise, than that, this far 


much labor to furnish. extended railroad will be a great highway of 

The slopes of the Rocky mountains, and of} nations, and bring upon us even a still greater 
the Sierra Nevada, are undoubtedly rich, not|commingling of peoples, than we have so long 
only in what are called “the precious metals,”|had. A line of’ first-class steamers already 
but in their capacity to yield large agricultu-| plies regularly between San Francisco, Japan 
ral products; and in the course of a short)and China, and with those countries and wes- 
time they will teem with an enterprising pop-/tern India, there will be, not only extensive 
ulation, eager to satisfy their thirst for adven-|commercial relations, but there is reason to 
ture and their greed for gold. It is a way bs bib from them an immigration of perhaps 
more easily expressed in words, than grasped! millions of people. Already Chinese coolies 
and its vast effects rightly perceived, that/are seen in the streets of Philadelphia, said to 
since the first discovery of gold in California,}have been sent on by Chinese capitalists, to 
by American citizens, “a thousand millions of|test the probable demand for such laborers. 
bullion” have been mined in our Pacific do-|Should the demand warrant it, the movements 
main, and sent.abroad to augment the work-|of these pagan immigrants will be directed to 
ing capital of the world. Within the last|the eastern sea-board, and the working classes 
three years there has been some falling offjhere may yet have to contend with this labor, 


16 distance from: Omaha to Philadelphia is|from the annual amount formerly produced, |the cheapest kind in the world. 


ittle less than fifteen hundred miles. In|but this appears to arise more from increased t it is 
7 the Rocky Mountains, and along the] difficulty in procuring the ore, which though |of this mighty enterprize, wil 


But it is to be feared that the pumary fruits 


be to pour a 


of the great Salt Lake valley, the road|less easy of access, seems really undiminished. | flood of wealth into the hands of those who 


said to run 


for nearly three hundred miles,| But the cereal crops of California and Oregon|are first and best prepared to avail themselves 


an average elevation of 7000 feet above the have increased with amazing rapidity, so that'of the means thus offered, corrupting the-va- 


rious classes of society; and that the strength 
of our republican institutions, and the firmness 
of our hold on the preserving principles of re- 
ligion and morality, will be severely-tested by 
it. We hope, however, that the extensive 
changes which must be wrought through its 
agency, will finally prove, under the overrul- 
ing of Divine Providence, a medium for the 
improvement of mankind generally, by afford- 
ing facilities for diffusing the light of the glo- 


rious gospel of salvation throughout the dark 


places of the earth, which have been so long 
the habitations of cruelty. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forg1an.—In the Spanish Cortes on the 1 2th inst., an 
amendment to the constitutioa was proposed by the 
Republicans, to the effect that all powers emanate from 
the nation, and all persons to whom they are entrusted 
must be elected by and held responsible to the people. 
On the 14th the session was mainly occupied in the con- 
sideration of the future form of government. Orense, 
one of the leaders of the Republican party, made a long 
speech in support of his amendment, looking to the for- 
mation of a Federal republic. The Cortes voted on this 
proposition on the 15th, and rejected it by a vote of 182 
against 64. A proposition for a triennial directory was 
also, after a long debate, rejected, and it was considered 
probable that a regency would be created, with Serrano 
at its head. Trouble has arisen with the volunteers for 
Cuba in consequence of the non-payment of their boun- 
ties. 

The elections now in progress in France are attended 
with excitement and disorder in some p'aces, particu- 
larly in Paris. Great as:emblages of the people have 
taken place, which in several instances have been broken 
up by the police. The government has issued a warn- 
ing, which is placarded throughout the city, declaring 
that a renewal of the recent disorderly demonstrations 
will not be tolerated. E. B. Washbburne, the U. States 
Minister to France, who sailed from New York on the 
lst inst., reached Paris on the 14ih. Reports, believed 
to be based on good authority, are in circulation that 
the French government will soon publish a peaceful 
manifesto, and at the same time reduce its army. 

The Russian government is considering @ plan for the 
re-organization of the Roman Catholic church through- 
out the empire 

In the North German Parliament, the bill for the pay- 
ment of delegates has, after a protracted debate, been 
rejected. 

The Emperor of Austria, in closing the sessions of the 
Reichstrath at Vienna, on the 14th inst., made an ad- 
dress in which he re-called the situation of Austria in 
1866, compared with the present condition of things, 
and traced the course of legislation since that time. He 
was rejoiced at the friendly arrangements made with 
Hungary, and the finances and condition of the army. 
He felt that peace was indispensable to national pros- 
perity, and the present relations of Austria with the 
other Powers of the world assured him of its continu- 
ance. The speech appeared to give great and general 
satisfaction. 

The United States Minister to England, Reverdy Jobn- 
son, bas bad an interview with Lord Clarendon, and 
officially announced his retirement. He likewise took 
formal leave of the Queen, by letter. The London Morn- 
ing Standard has a leading article on the Alabama 
treaty, and the speech of Senator Sumner in the Senate 
in opposition. The writer reviews the relative positions 
of the United States and Great Britain, and asserts that 
raids and other outrages perpetrated by the American 
Fenians in Canada, during the past few years, more than 
counterbalance the depredations committed by the Ala- 
bama on American commerce. The government of 
Great Britain, in consenting to submit the mutual in- 
ternational grievances to arbitration, did more than 
could be fairly demanded, and to yield further would 
be an act of cowardice and irreparable degradation. 

John Jay, United States Minister to Austria, arrived 
in London on the 12th inst. 

O'Sullivan, Mayor of Cork, has resigned his office. 
Maguire, member from Cork, announced the fact in the 
House of Commons, and stated that O'Sullivan bad 
taken this action to prevent re-election. The bill dis- 
qualifying the mayor from acting as a magistrate was, 
in consequence, postponed for one month, 

London.—Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s, 788. Liverpool. 
—Uplands cotton, 1l4d.; Orleans, 1ljd. No. 2 red 
western wheat, 8s. 7d. per cental. ; 

The Bavarian government has issued a circular note 
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to the governments of France, Austria, Prussia, Baden 
and Wurtemburg, inviting those Powers to the confer- 
ence about to be held in Munich, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the rights of State against the Church. 

Dispatches from Lisbon show that the political dis- 
content in Portugal has terminated in serious disorder 
in the capital. A plot against the government is on 
foot. The conspirators have been tampering with the 
garrison at Lisbon. 

News has been received from Teheran of a desperate 
conflict in the streets between two religious sects. Both 
sides were armed, It is reported that three hundred 
men were killed. Troops were called out and dispersed 
the comba‘ants. 

The litest advices from Paraguay are to 4th mo. 3d. 
President Lopez was reported to hold a strong position 
in the interior, with 9000 men and 40 guns. The allied 
forces were about marching to attack him. 

The contest in Cuba continues without decisive re- 
sults. In the early part of the month two battles oc- 
curred in the eastern part of the island, attended with 
serious loss of life on both sides. It appears to be 
thought that the rebels are gradually losing ground. 

The Sultan of Turkey has publicly revoked the law 
forbidding christians to enter Mohammedan mosques. 

The dryness of the Egyptian climate was formerly 
such that rain scarcely ever fell in the upper province, 
and not more than five or six days a year in the Delta, 
But the late rulers of Egypt having planted trees in 
great numbers, the annual average has now increased 
to forty days. 

Midrii dispatches of the 17th say, the Cortes have 
agreed to article 32 of the constitution, declaring that 
sovereignty is essential in the nation, from which all 
power emanates. The amendment requiring the king 
to bea native of Spiin, and to be elected by a popular 
vote, was rejected. 

Unitep States. — Reconstruction.—-President Grant, 
in accoriance with the law recently enacted upon his 
recommendation, bas issued a proclamation fixing the 
sixth of Seventh month next for the election in Virginia 
upon the new constitution framed by the reconstruction 
convention. The constitution contains provisions for a 
test oath, the effect of which would be the exclusion 
from office of a large majority of the white inhabitants, 
and a disfranchising clause which prohibits rebels from 
voting or holding office. These will be submitted sepa- 
rately, and it is supposed will be defeated. The Pre- 
sident has not yet taken preliminary action for submit- 
ting the constitutions of Mississippi and Texas to the 
people of those States. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 267. The rapid 
growth of business and population in this city is shown 
‘by the Post-office report of the delivery of letters and 
newspapers. Thus in the first four months of 1867, the 
delivery of mail letters numbered 1,948,581, of local 
letters, 872,240; newspapers, 544,576—total, 3,365,397. 
In the correspouding months of 1868, the deliveries were 
mail letters, 2,840,361; local letters, 1,250,352; newa- 
papers, 939,725—total, 5,030,478. In the corresponding 
months of the present year the deliveries were: mail 
letters, 3,346,084; local letters, 1,543,420; newspapers, 
1,152,316—total, 6,041,820, being an increase of 80 per 
cent. in three years. : 

The Pacific Railroad.—A dispatch from Sacramento, 
Cal., on the 13th, announces the arrival of a train of 
cars from Springfield, Mass., which were the first to 
cross the continent. An invoice of Japanese teas was 
sent from San Francisco for St. Louis, by the railroad, 
on the first day it was opened. The Government de- 
partments at Washington are now in the regalar re- 
ceipts of the daily mails from the Pacific, by that route. 
It is stated that the running time from New York to 
San Francisco, will be six days and seventeen and a-half 
hours, fur a distance of 3,353 miles. From Philadel- 
phia to San Francisco, by way of the Pennsylvania 
Central and otber roads, the distance is 3,195 miles. 
The first through passenger train from Sacramento, 
arrived at Omaba on the 17th, with about 500 pas- 
sengers. 

Miscellancous.—The coal product of the United States, 
for the year 1868, amounted to 35,500,000 tons, of which 
22,000,000 tons were mined in Pennsylvania. The an- 
thracite coal fields of this State embrace about 475 
square miles of territory, while in the bituminous fields 
over 11,000 square miles are embraced... 

The Connecticut Legislature has ratified the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. The Senate by a vote 
of 13 to 6, and the House by a vote of 126 to 104. The 
Legislature of Indiana has also ratified it, though the 
Democratic members nearly all resigned in order to de- 
feat this action. They deny that legal quorums wer 
present in the two Houses. 

On the night of the 12th inst. the steamers Darling, 


Melnotte, Cheyenne 
Clifton, were burned at Cincionati. Several pers 


Westmoreland, Mary Brow 


lost their lives in the limes. The loss on the steam 
and cargges was about $200,000. 

It has been found impossible to close the crevasse 
low New Orleans during the high stage of the Mis 
sippi. The repairs attempted have been washed a 
ag soon as constructed. Another crevasse, which it 
be nearly impossible to close, has occurred in Ba 
Rouge parish, nearly opposite Port Hudson. 4 

An Ilinois law, recently passed, classes habit 
drunkards the same as idiots and lunatics, and pt 
tbem under centrol of the overseers of the poor. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American gold, 14! 
Silver, 131. U.S. sixes, 1881, 122; ditto, 5-20’s, n 
119; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 109. Superfine St 
flour, $5.60 a $6; extra State, $6.20 a $6.45; shipp 
Ohio, $6 25 a $6,75; St. Louis flour, $7.35 a $12. 
extra and family Maryland, $6.75 a $13.50. Mi 
spring, whet, $1.48; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1. 
white California, $1.65 a $1.70; white Michigan, $1. 
Western oats, 77 cts. Rye, $1.32. Western mixed co: 
80 a 82 cts.; southern white, 98 cts. Uplands cott 
28% cts.; Orleans and Texas, 29} a 29} cts, Phi 
phaa.—Suaperfine flour, $5 a $5.50; extra, $5.75 a $6 
finer brands, $9.50 4 $11.50 Red wheat, $1.50a $1. 
amber, $1.67 a $1.70; white, $1.80 a $2. Rye, $1. 
Yellow corn, 85 a 87 cts.; western mixed, 84 a 85 
Western oats, 82 a 83 cts.; Pennsylvania, 70 a 78 ¢ 
Clover-seed, $8.50 a $9.25. Timothy, $4, The 
vals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-ya 
numbered about 1900. Extra sold at 9} a 11 cts.; 
to good, 8 a 9 cts., and common 5 a 7 ets. per Ib. 
A few choice cattle sold at 13 a 15 cts. The receip 
sheep were large, amounting to 16,000, and prices low 
Sales at 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Corn fed hogs, $1 
$14.25 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Penna. red wh 
$1.50 a $1.52; prime valley red, $2.10 a $2.15. W 
corn, 81 a 83 cts.; yellow, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 76 a 78 
St. Louis—Fair to prime fall wheat, $1.40 a $1. 
Corn in sacks, 64 and 70 cts. Oats, 65a 68 cts. Ba 
$1.75 a $1.90. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1. 
No. 2, $1.14. No. 1 corn, 62} cts. Oats, 60 ets. 
$1.14. Barley, $1.59. 
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Teachers’ Association will meet at 820 Cherry str 
on the 26th at 7} P.M. 
Teachers and Friends interested are invi'ed. — 
N. G. Macomser, Secret: 
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On page 297 of current volume of “The Frien 
third column, and fourth line from top, for astonishm 
read refreshment. 
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THE-INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH, — 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Commi 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Thiede day 
mo. 25th, 1869, at 3 o'clock, Pp. M. ; 
Ricwarp Capgury, seca 

Philadelphia, 5th mo., 1869. 
‘4 
EN 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDR 
' TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. : 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conductin 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tun 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O , Chester, Co., | 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. — 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. “ 
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Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Chester, Delaware | 
Pa., on Fourth-day, the 3d of Third month, 18 
Samos. Beninaton to Repecca TRIMBLE, a 
, at Friend's Meeting-house, Parkersy 
Chester Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, the 17th of Tw 
month, 1868, Gzorce B. Mexuior, of West Cheste 
Saran, daughter of Hannah H. and the late 
Savery. ; 


, at Friends’ Meeting, at Salem, the 5th of | 
month, 1869, Isaac Cuitp to Euuen Kiwperwy, b 
Salem, Henry Co., Iowa, 4 


Diep, at his residence in Upper Darby, Delawar 
Pa., on the 24th of First month last, Isaac P. G 
a beloved member and elder of Chester Monthly Mee 
aged 73 years, - 1 0 ant Se 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. ~~~ 


